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maintain and defend, for the good of the people, against all assaults." Loris-Melikov and Abaza resigned at once and were shortly followed into retirement by Miliutin and the Grand Duke Constantine, Pobedo-nostsev's particular bete noire. The vacant offices were filled by men chosen by the chief procurator. Count Ignatev, architect of the ill fated San Stefano treaty, succeeded Loris-Melikov at the ministry of the interior. The representation of his brief administration as relatively liberal (Kornilov, Miakotin) is hardly in accordance with the facts. His treatment of the press was anything but magnanimous. He was, moreover, responsible for the statute of August 14, 1881, which empowered the government to proclaim a "state of emergency" in any part of the realm; administrative officials in the areas under the "emergency" regime were vested with broad extra-judicial and executive powers (arrest, imposition of fines, and sequestration of property without a trial; transfer of whole blocks of cases from the jurisdiction of criminal courts to that of military tribunals; closing of schools; suspension of periodicals; removal of officials). Enacted as a "provisional" measure for three years, this widely used law was repeatedly renewed, and continued in force until the revolution of 1917. Ignatev, however, in spite of his Balkan disappointments, had maintained his affiliation with the panslav movement. It will be remembered that one of the basic tenets of slavophilism was the union of the Crown and the people represented through an elective advisory assembly. Ignatev endeavored to apply this idea in practice. He began cautiously by summoning in June and September, 1881, two commissions consisting, respectively, of fifteen and thirty-five "men of experience" (sveduiushchie liudi) to advise the government on the then pending measures for the betterment of the position of the peasantry. Although the members of the commissions were appointed by the minister, included in their number were several zernstvo leaders, and they were given some latitude in criticizing and amending official proposals. Encouraged by the friendly reception given in many quarters to the work of the commissions, Ignatev planned his next and more ambitious step. In great secrecy he prepared a draft manifesto announcing the convocation of a zemskii sabor, a huge consultative assembly of some three thousand representatives elected by various social groups, including the peasants. The opening session of the s&msJai sobor, an antiquated institution borrowed from the uncertainties of Russian sixteenth m&& seventeenth century history, was to be synchronized with